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to arrest the bank mania of the times by which the State was dis-                         1
honored and its best interests impaired. It is a curious coincidence in my publick career that notwithstanding my devotion to politicks, my first nomination for an elective office as well as that for the hist I held, should both have been brought about by the unfriendly acts of those who chose to regard themselves as rivals without being, at the moment, anticipated by myself. There were several highly respectable citizens who aspired to the nomination to fill the" vacancy in the office of State Senator which occurred in my District in 1812, but I was not of the number. I was unwilling to permit the possession of such an office or any other cause to interfere with the prosecution of my profession, to which I was warmly attached, and the circumstance that there had not then been so young a man as myself elected to the Senate prevented me from even thinking of it. William P. Van Ness, in whose office I had studied law, was one of the aspirants. He had succeeded to the title and possession of his father's place at Kinderhook raid Mr. John C. Hogeboom and myself had prevailed upon Governor Tompkins to relieve him, by pardon, from the disfranchisement to which he had become liable as a second of Colonel Burr in the duel with General Hamilton. He had solicited my support but received for answer that I considered Mr. °Hogeboom best entitled to the place. To this he assented-and assured me that he should do nothing to prevent his selection. Not long afterwards and while Mr. Hogeboom and myself were spending a few days at Albany, we accidentally discovered that Mr. Van Ness (who had accompanied us to the city) was at that moment prosecuting a complicated intrigue to defeat our wishes in the matter—whatever they might be. Indignant at the information we had received, and mortified that in a matter in regard to which, as it proved, neither of us had any personal desires, we should have been thus treated, we immediately started for home determined to defeat the machinations that had been set on foot with so much secrecy and had already been in part executed. On our way from Albany Mr. Hogeboom, for the first- time, informed me that the state of his private business would not admit of his being a candidate,—that he had consulted with our friends at Albany,—that they all thought it important that I should be in the Senate, and that Mr. De Witt Clinton was particularly desirous that I should be sent. I objected to the proposition for reasons already referred to with sincerity and earnestness. He entreated me not to come to a final conclusion until he could have a full opportunity to place the subject in all its bearings before me, and prevailed upon me to stop at his house for the night that we might talk the matter '
"MS. I, p. 40. C. F.ptuous opinion of the. bravery of the Duel field (him myself, or holds the practice in less respect, but I deemed it indispensable to (he maintenance of my position to follow the bad ox-              • ampler which publtck opinion laid sanctioned if not required. I the summer of 1631, bringing his wife, Catalyntje Martense,  and a  son, Marten.    They settled on the Van Renssalaer property at a place called Tapskuee, on the east side of the  Hudson  River,  near Greenbush.    A generation appears  to  have been omitted in this account, for the son of Maessen, Marten, did not remove to Kinderhook. The son of Marten, Picter Martense, removed to that, place, and his son, Marten, was the  grandfather  of  the  President.—W.   C.  F.
